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planation of Temminck’s specific name pomarinus, which, he says, 
ought to be written pomarhinus [sc. pomatorhinus], being derived 
from Tôpua, operculum, and piv, nasus. Altogether the author 
swells the number of properly Icelandic birds to 82, giving besides 
21 more as stragglers; but of the former number some possess 
very questionable specific value, as Corvus leucopheus and Tringa 
schinzi (Brehm). The avi-fauna of Iceland is still far from being 
accurately determined. From the excellent writings of Faber, 
supplemented by Mr. Proctor’s communications to the works of 
our own Yarrell and Hewitson and the instructive papers by 
Dr. Kriiper in the ‘ Naumannia’ for 1857, we know its almost ex- 
clusively palæarctic character; indeed, but three species, Lagopus 
islandurum, Fab., Anas histrionica, and A. barrovit, are met with 
there which do not inhabit some parts of Europe; but, as to the 
details of its ornithology, we are sure we have still much to 
learn. For the sake of those of our readers who are interested 
in the history of the Great Auk, we must not omit to add that 
Herr Preyer announces that he is preparing a separate work 
upon it. 


XXXIII.— Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &c. 
We have received the following letters :— 
18 Bessborough Street, Pimlico, S.W., 
May 27, 1862. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis? 


Sir,—In your Number for April 1862 I find a most interest- 
ing paper, by Dr. J. Reinhardt, on the affinities of the Baleniceps, 
translated from the ‘Transactions’ of the Royal Danish Scientific 
Society for April 1861, pp. 185-154. At the time when this 
was written, Professor Remhardt had seen only the abstract 
of my paper on the bird in question; but, as I learn from my 
friend Mr. Alfred Newton, he has, since that time, done me the 
honour fo go through the weary length of my larger memoir. 
We are, however, still separated in opinion; for whilst Dr. 
Reinhardt considers the bird to be a large Scopine Stork, I make it 
a gigantic Cancromine Heron. I believe that an hour’s mutual 
converse would bring us to one mind—he yielding to me so much 
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of the Heron and Boatbill as there is in its composition, whilst 
I should confess (on fuller showing) that I had underrated 
its relationships to the hook-billed Umbre, and to that long- 
faced carrion-, cat-, and toad-eating bird, the Adjutant. I know 
nothing of the anatomy of the Scopus, save what I have 
learned from this invaluable paper of Dr. Reinhardt’s, and can 
scarcely imagine how much of the Umbre I should have found 
in the skeleton of the Baleniceps. Moreover, I do read some 
tokens of the Adjutant and Marabou in the large composition 
of this great boat-billed bird. 

Nevertheless a careful study of Professor Reinhardt’s paper, 
both as to the plumage and the osteology of the Baleniceps, only 
satisfies me that I was right in seizing hold of my old captive 
and favourite, the Grey Heron, and making him the central type 
not only of the Ardeine proper, but also of the Ciconiæ, Leptoptili, 
Mycterie, and Anastomi, as well as Cancroma, Scopus, and the big 
link which connects these two aberrants—the Baleniceps. I shall 
not, however, trouble you with many details at present, but I shall 
wait until I can bring a better-furnished mind to bear upon the 
subject. 

I have, however, to notice that, in my description of the ster- 
num of the Baleniceps (Trans. Zool. Soc. vol. iv. part 7. p. 838), I 
unfortunately forgot to mention that the coracoids do not overlap 
each other in the Baleniceps, as they do in the true Herons, in- 
eluding the Boatbill. I believe that Professor Reinhardt lays stress 
upon this, whilst I, although fully acquainted with the fact, put 
it down simply to “ teleology,” this condition occurring abruptly 
sometimes in a family, as in the Osprey (Pundion haliaétus), 
and being nothing more than an allowable thing, at any time, if 
the anterior margin of the sternum should happen to be too 
- narrow for the coracoids. I learn (from a letter of Dr. Reinhardt 
to his excellent translator, Mr. A. Newton) that Scopus agrees 
with Leptoptilus and other Ciconians in this matter. But it is a 
character that will not hold; for in the skeleton of Ciconia alba 
in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons (No. 1304) 
the coracoids overlap, aud I possess a drawing, made by me in 
1847, showing that they do so. 

Another point of difference between the Baleniceps and the 
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Herons (including Cancroma) is in the development of a strong 
interorbital septum. Now, this partly depends upon what I 
would crave to call “ giganticism ” (big birds generally having 
a good wall placed between their eyes), and partly upon the 
necessary abortion of the cranio-facial axis between the eyes 
when the relative size of the eyeballs is very great. If Scopus 
has a strong septum, I will be bold to prophesy that he will be 
found to have small eyes. 

There is another point which I would mention, and that is, 
that if the pelvis of the Baleniceps does not agree with Cancroma, 
and does agree with Scopus, all that can be made of that is, that 
Leptoptilus, Ciconia, and Cancroma all agree in having the ilia 
project further backwards than the ischia, whilst the contrary is 
the case in Scopus, Baleniceps, Ardea, and Botaurus. As to the 
hook on the end of the bill, it certainly does exist, although feebly, 
in Cancroma, the difference between it and the Baleniceps being 
just such as obtains between Caprimulgus and Podargus. 

The affinities of the Baleniceps do not, however, exhaust theni- 
selves on the congeners of the bird; they spread themselves into 
all the adjacent region of the, as yet, badly classified “Grallatores.” 
It has, however, characters of its own, which it has borrowed 
from no other bird, as well as isomorphisms or resemblances of 
structure, giving it an apparent affinity with far-off groups. 

If Professor Reinhardt has the advantage of possessing the 
skeleton of the Scopus, I glory over him in having seen the 
living Balenicipites; and as I am not under the necessity of 
dissecting my cousins when I would prove their likeness to my 
father or my mother, so, having stood face to face with the 
Baleniceps, I had not to wish him dead that I might feel certain 
that he was a Heron. 

Note.—In my paper (p. 337) I have spoken of the ilium and 
ischium terminating in the same vertical line; I find, however, 
that the ilium does really project a line or two beyond the 
ischium—not so much, however, as in the Boat-bill and the 
Adjutant. I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

W. K. PARKER. 
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Place Bellecour, 35, à Lyon, 
le 15 Avril, 1862. 
Moxsteur,—Depuis longtemps je désirais vous envoyer quel- 
ques notices ornithologiques pour votre Magazine of Ornitho- 
logy. J'espère que les observations suivantes ne seront pas 
S) PB 
tout à fait indignes de ‘1’Ibis.’ 


Ihe 


La Spatule femelle dont j’ai parlé dans la ‘Naumannia,’ v. 
p. 401, et dont fai signalé la conformation remarquable de la 
trachée-artère qui était semblable à celle du mâle, m’avait 
conduit à considérer cet exemplaire comme une très vieille 
femelle qui prenait les attributs du mâle, ct offrait par là une 
certaine analogie avec les femelles de Faisans qui revétent un 
plumage qui n’est pas celui de leur sexe. J'avais été conduit à 
cette hypothèse par la raison que l’oiseau en question était 
adulte, et que les auteurs que j'avais pu consulter affirment que 
dans cette espèce le mâle seul offre une anomalie de conformation 
dans cet organe. Je regrette de n’avoir pas été à même de 
disséquer un certain nombre de Spatules, car je commence à 
supposer que dans cette espèce les deux sexes ne diffèrent en 
rien sous ce rapport anatomique ainsi qu’on l’avait avancé. Ce 
qui m’a conduit à cette dernière hypothèse, c’est l’examen d’une 
Grue Cendrée femelle que J'ai reçue le 25 Mars 1862, et que j’ai 
disséquée. Tous les auteurs que j’ai à ma disposition con- 
sidèrent le mâle de la Grue cendrée comme étant seul doué 
d’une trachée à circonvolutions. L’individu en question offre 
un exemple du contraire, et ce qu’il y a de plus remarquable 
c’est que c’est une femelle qui n’est pas encore adulte, puisque 
son plumage offre quelques restes des temtes roussâtres du jeune 
âge, que les panaches des ailes sont peu développés, et que le 
sommet de la tête n’est pas rouge. Ne pourrait-on pas conclure 
de ce fait que Panatomie de ces oiseaux n’a pas été assez bien 
étudiée, ce qu'à tout âge les deux sexes sont pourvus d’une 
trachée semblable ? 
i IT. 

L’une des espèces d'oiseaux d'Europe que lon voit le plus 
rarement dans nos volières est sans contredit le Tetrao urogallus. 
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J'avais toujours pensé jusqu’à ees derniers temps que cette 
espèce était d’un naturel trop farouche pour supporter la 
captivité, et que son tempérament et son genre de nourriture le 
rendraient impossible à conserver, surtout dans des contrées d’un 
climat différent de celui où on le rencontre habituellement. 
J’ai été agréablement surpris en arrivant en Suisse d’apprendre 
que cet oiseau pouvait très bien vivre en eaptivité. Un habitant 
des environs de Balle (Canton de Fribourg), ayant découvert 
un nid de grand Tétras, en prit les œufs qu’il fit couver par.une 
poule. L’éclosion réussit assez bien, et les jeunes s’élevèrent 
parfaitement, de telle sorte qu’au printemps suivant (1861) ils 
devinrent des oiseaux magnifiques. Une particularité qui les 
distinguait e’était la facilité que l’on avait de les nourrir, et leur 
familiarité était bien plus grande qu’on aurait pu le présumer ; car 
loin de chercher à fuir comme le font la plupart des oiseaux 
que l’on tient renfermés, ils ne paraissaient pas effarouchés 
lorsqu'on pénétrait dans leur volière, et venaient prendre à la 
main la nourriture qu’on leur présentait. Ces mêmes oiseaux 
sont actuellement à Lyon, et constituent un des plus beaux 
ornements de notre parc de la Tête d’Or. Jusqu’à présent ils 
ne paraissent pas souffrir du changement de elimat, et même 
on a quelque espérance de les voir se reproduire. Je ne sais si 
à l’état sauvage les mâles se livrèrent des combats, toujours 
est-il que deux males que l’on avait renfermés dans une même 
volière, après avoir vécu tout l’hiver en bonne intelligence, 
se précipitèrent l’un sur Pautre, et que le plus faible aurait 
suecombé si l’on n’était pas venu à temps à son secours. Le 
vainqueur se promène maintenant autour de la femelle en faisant 
sa roue et en faisant entendre son ehant singulier. Une ehose 
digne de remarque est la grande propreté de ces oiseaux, dont le 
plumage est aussi intact que celui des Tétras qui sont en liberté. 
Espérons qu’ils vivront longtemps, et que la chaleur de nos étés 
ne leur sera point préjudiciable. 


III. 
,Ce n’est pas sans regret que l’on songe à la disparition très 
probable de lPAlca ünpennis. Aussi est-il intéressant d’en 
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rechercher les traces, et de signaler les musées ou les collections 
particulières où se trouvent encore quelques exemplaires de cet 
oiseau et de ses œufs. Tout récemment, dans le 1° cahier de 
1862 du ‘Journal de Cabanis,’ M. W. Preyer a fait l’énumération 
des collections où l’on voit figurer cette espèce. L’auteur de ce 
mémoire prie les ornithologistes de vouloir bien compléter sa 
liste. A ma connaissance Alca impennis se trouve dans trois 
collections: 1°, dans celle du pasteur C. L. Brehm à Bensen- 
dorf, Lorsque pai eu honneur de faire la connaissance de cet 
homme distingué, à Côthen pendant la réunion des ornithologistes 
en 1856, je me souviens de lui avoir entendu dire à lui-même 
qu’il possédait cet oiseau. 2°, dans la collection de la ville de 
Neuchâtel (Suisse), où lon en voit un bel exemplaire; 3°, dans 
celle de Comte Damien Degland, acquise par la ville de Lille 
après la mort de cet ornithologiste. Je me joindrai à Monsieur 
Preyer et prierai les ornithologistes anglais de signaler les musées 
qui en possèdent des exemplaires. 

Monsieur W. Passler a donné, dans le ‘ Journal de Cabanis,’ 1° 
cahier 1860, p. 58, une liste des collections ot se trouvent les 
œufs dont il donne les descriptions. J’ai reçu dernièrement de 
Monsieur Demeezenaker, ornithologiste à Bergnes, deux photo- 
graphies qui représentent deux œufs d’Alca impennis qui sont 
dans sa collection. L’un d’eux mesure 12 centimètres 5 milli- 
mètres sur un diamètre de 8 cent. Le second n’a que 11 cent. 
5 mms. sur 8 cent. 

Je crois être sur la trace d’un autre exemplaire de cet œuf, 
Son grand diamètre est de 12 centim. sur 7 cent. 6 mms. 
Couleur gris-jaunâtre, avec des grosses taches brun-verdâtre, 
réunies surtout vers le gros bout, et plus petites et très espacées 
à mesure qu’elles se rapprochent du petit bout. Si vous le désirez, 
je me ferais un plaisir de vous en envoyer des photographies. 
Malheureusement les personnes entre les mains de qui il se trouve 
ne paraissent pas vouloir s’en défaire à aucun prix. 


Felles sont, Monsicur, les notes que J'avais à vous communi- 
quer ; si vous me faites l’honneur de les insérer dans ‘PIbis, j'en 
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serai tres flatté. Je regrette de ne savoir pas assez d’anglais 
pour vous éviter la peme de les faire traduire. En attendant, 
agréez, je vous prie, assurance de ma considération distinguée. 


Votre dévoué, 
Leon OLPH-GALLIARD. 


Norwich, June 14th, 1862, 


Sir,—Hlaving before recorded the unusual appearance of 
Shore-Larks (Ofocorys alpestris) on our coast during the past 
winter, it may be interesting to some of the readers of ‘ The Ibis’ 
to learn that another specimen has occurred during the spring 
migration. This bird (a male, like all the others) is now in my 
possession, and was killed at Yarmouth about the 24th of April. 
The man who shot it brought it up to Norwich, with several 
Skylarks and Wagtails killed at the same time, and, not knowing 
its value, gave it to a birdstuffer in this city, of whom I pur- 
chased it directly afterwards. This specimen, as may be supposed 
from its appearing so late in the spring, had very nearly assumed 
its full summer plumage. The gorget on the neck and the patches 
on the cheeks are pure black, and the yellow portions very 
bright, with the horns clearly developed. It is by no means 
improbable that this may have been a remnant of that small 
band, of which the numbers were so thinned on their southward 
passage down our eastern coast. I am, &c., 


H. STEVENSON. 


Letters recently received from Mr. Blyth, dated January 20th 
last, announce his return on the 6th December last to Calcutta, 
“ after making a great haul of fishes during a fortnight’s stay at 
Akyab.” Mr. Blyth subsequently writes :— 

“February 2.—Mr. Jerdon has just returned from a fort- 
night’s trip into the Colgong district of the Ganges and Raja- 
mahal. He has obtained at least one new bird, of a new genus 
akin to Tephrodornis and Hemipus, with comparatively large 
legs. He found my Pratincola leucura abundant, and obtained 
a female of Calliope pectoralis (the Himalayan species). 
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“ Among his other gatherings Mr. Jerdon obtained a female 
Caprimulgus mahrattensis, Sykes—the first I have ever seen of 
this species. It is quite new to this part of India. 

“March 11th.—With regard to the Caprimulgide of these 
countries, one grand error pervades all the books hitherto, viz., the 
mal-identification of Podargus cornutus, Temm., with Batracho- 
stomus javanensis, Horsfield. We have a very fine specimen of 
the former bird, sent to us under that name by the Batavian 
Society, and it exactly agrees with the figure in the ‘ Planches 
Coloriées,’ which is copied by Stephens in the continuation of 
Shaw’s ‘ Zoology.’ We have also an excellent specimen of B. java- 
nensis from Malacca, equally according with Horsfield’s figure 
of that bird in his ‘ Zoological Researches in Java.’ 

“The Podargus cornutus is an Otothriz, as distinguished 
from a Batrachostomus, and appears to me to be absolutely iden- 
tical with O. hodysoni, G. R. Gray, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 101, Aves, 
pl. clii., that plate representing the juvenile plumage, and Tem- 
minck’s the adult. Mr. Jerdon agrees with me in this opinion. 
But what is Podargus crinitus of Temminck? This, from its 
name, should be another Ofothriz. Gould’s B. stellatus I do 
not know. Moore, in his list of Cantor’s specimens, makes it 
distinct from B, javanensis. 

“The Pod. parvulus of Temminck I suspect to be identical 
with my Batr. affinis, which is found both in Malacca and Sikhim, 
and perhaps also in Java, as O. cornutus (v. hodgsoni) is both 
from Sikhim and Java. 

“ B. moniliyer, nobis, is a good species from Ceylon; and 
Jerdon suspects that this must be the Batrachostomus of pen- 
insular India, which he has heard of, but never seen. He is cer- 
tain about its existence.” 


Mr. Swinhoe’s last letter, dated Tamsuy in Formosa, January 
17th last, says :— 

‘ I am not doing much in birds just now, as we are scarcely 
settled yet at this new port ; but by next month you may hear of 
my making some progress. 

“ Suya striata, nobis,is common on these hills, and, as I imagine, 
Cisticola volitans ; but the latter I have not seen this trip. No 
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news of the wonderful Parrot yet. I think I told you of the 
three Parrakects shot at Canton the summer before last, but, at 
the best, they can only be looked upon as occasional visitants to 
that neighbourhood. I suspect Loriculus puniculus has no more 
claim to Canton as a habitat than have the Lories, the Wax- 
wings, the Peacocks, or the Argus Pheasants that are offered 
for sale in that city. I could send a fine collection of so-called 
Chinese birds, if I only had an agent at Hong Kong or 
Canton to watch the bird-shops ; but I never heed the assigna- 
tion of birds to particular localities, unless I have the authority 
of some person that has actually met with them in a wild state, 
and has proofs that they are not caged birds let loose. The 
Japanese Deer and some other species of Cervidæ may be found 
on the hills of Hong Kong; but we should be very wrong in con- 
sidering them indigenous there ; for if we only take the trouble 
to inquire, we may learn that several animals of this kind have 
been set free in that colony by some sport-loving Europeans. 

“ In passing through Amoy, I met with, for the first time, a fine 
male of the Muscicapa hylocharis of the ‘Fauna Japonica’; and as 
you may like to publish a description of this interesting species, 
taken from a fresh example, I will transcribe the note from my | 
journal :— 

“ Muscicapa hylocharis, Schlegel, 3, Amoy, November 27, 
1861. Looks at first sight like the male of Hrythrosterna parva, 
but there is no white on the tail. Length,5-1; wing, 2°85; tail, 2:2 
in. Bill blackish clove-brown ; legs and claws ditto, with paler 
soles. Inside of the mouth yellowish flesh-colour, with a blackish 
rim to the tongue. Ear roundish, of the size of the eye, the diame- 
ter bone being nearly at right angles to the direction of the bill, 
and the crescent-shaped operculum placed on the are furthest 
from the bill. Throat and breast yellowish robin-colour, rather 
golden, paler on the axillaries and flanks; pale and mixed with 
olive over and under the eye, the cheek being mottled with. 
darker olive. Belly and vent white. Upper parts brownish 
olive-green. Wings and tail hair-brown, the former margined 
with yellowish ochre, more strongly on the tertiaries, small co- 
verts and secondary coverts. 

“ Dissectton.—Csophagus about ‘1 inch wide, enlarging at 
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proventriculus to ‘25. Stomaeh roundish, hard and museular, 
not much adpressed, with small lateral tendons; depth and 
breadth, °*4in.; length,'6. Epithelium sienna-coloured, rugose, 
thin and leathery, containing remains of beetles and amber- 
yellow oval seeds of some berry. Intestine 6'8 in. long, ‘1 to ‘15 
thick, no cæca discoverable. Heart 4 in. long, ‘2 broad. 

“ I have been looking through the seeond volume of Perry’s 
‘ Expedition to Japan,’ wherein the birds collected in China are 
enumerated, with short notes on most of them by Mr. Heine. 
This gentleman, who was artist to the Expedition, I had the 
pleasure of meeting, and from the love he professed for the 
feathered tribes, I should have expected fuller remarks on the spe- 
cies he had had the opportunity of seeing in their native haunts. 
If the few plates of birds in this volume can be looked upon as 
the best the Americans can produce, I must say they are far 
behind this age of truthful iconography. If I may be allowed 
to criticise (and my acquaintance with Chinese birds may justify 
me, in so far as they are concerned), I will venture on a few 
remarks, 

“ Garrulax perspicillatus, plate 4. The bill and head of this 
_ figure are by far too small in proportion to the size of the bird 
given, which is a good deal smaller than life-size. The cye in the 
living bird is hazel. 

“ Sturnus cinereus, plate 5. The head of this figure should be 
flatter, and the iris white. 

‘ Mr. Heine’s reason for the scarcity of birds at Macao is rather 
erroneous. It is not the Chinese who exterminate the birds at 
that settlement, but the half-caste Portuguese or Macacse, who 
sally out in numbers every Sunday, each man and boy armed 
with a gun, and ruthlessly destroy every small bird they can set 
eyes on. In Camoens’ garden, where guns are not admitted, 
birds are common enough, and comparatively tame. 

« Artamus fuscus. I think this species must have been labelled 
wrong. I question much whether it is found about Macao. 

“ Hypothymis cyanomelæna. What is meant by this species 
“ inhabiting bushes”? If it refers to its occasionally alighting on 
the tops of bushes, or settling on some exposed branch, it is eorrect 
enough. But the species is a pure Flycatcher in habits, and never 
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dreams of creeping about bushes, or even entering them after the 
manner of Warblers. The remark may well be applied, however, 
to the next species that follows, Lusciola cyanura. 

“ Petrocincla manilensis. I have repeatedly shot specimens of 
this bird without a tinge of ferruginous on the under-parts, and 
undistinguishable from examples of P. pandoo received from Mr. 
Blyth ; I cannot therefore help agreeing with that gentleman, 
in thinking that both of the so-called species may be referred to 
P, cyanea, the red tints of the belly and vent being probably 
attributable to certain climatal causes, as is the case with the 
different varieties of Cuculus tenuirostris. 

€€ Txos hemorrhous, plate 6. The crest given in this plate is a 
perfect mistake. The bird has no crest, the black crown-feathers 
being but of ordinary length. 

 Gallinula chloropus. I once saw this bird at Amoy. I have 
since procured a pair at Formosa. 

€ Charadrius pluvialis. This must be a mistake in identifica- 
tion. The Chinese bird, of which I have seen a large number, 
is undoubtedly referable to C. virginicus. 

“ Sterna minuta. This bird is found occasionally on the coast 
of China; but all the small Terns I have yet seen in Formosa 
are of some other species—perhaps S. nereis of Gould. One 
would expeet to find the Formosan species at Loochoo.”’ 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Sir William Hooker for 
the inspection of a valuable paper furnished to the newly esta- 
blished Institute of Rupert’s Land by the editor of ‘The Nor’- 
Wester,’ a journal published at Red River Settlement. The 
writer, the Rev. W. W. Kirkby, therein describes a journey 
lately performed by him from the Mackenzie River to the Youcan 
or Jukon. Besides affording some interesting information re- 
specting the Indian tribes, to which this gentleman is a mis- 
sionary, he gives us the first account we have received of the 
energetic collector of the Smithsonian Institution, Mr. A. Ken- 
nicott, whose expedition was announced by us two years ago 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1860, pp. 309, 310), and whom he met with at the fort 
situated at the junction of the Jukon and the Porcupine Rivers. 
Mr. Kirkby proeeeds to say that “he (Mr. Kennieott) delighted 
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me with the assurance that he had met with a vast field, and 
that his efforts had been crowned with much success, especially 
in the collection of eggs, many rare and some hitherto unknown 
ones having been obtained by him; so that the cause of science 
in that department will be greatly benefited by his labours. 
Among many others, I noticed the eggs and parent birds of the 
American Wigeon (Mareca americana), Black Duck (Œdemia 
americana), Canvas-back Duck (Æthyia vallisneria), Spirit Duck 
(Bucephala albeola), Small Black-head (Fulix affinis), Waxwing 
(Ampelis garrulus), Kentucky Warbler (Oporornis formosus), 
Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus buccinator), Duck Hawk (Falco ana- 
tum), and two species of Junco. With the exception of the Wax- 
wing, however, there were few that have not been obtained in 
other parts of the district by the persevering zeal of Mr. Ross, 
the gentleman in charge; and this bird, I have since learned, 
nested numerously in the vicinity of my out-station at Beer 
Lake.” 

The foregoing account has been since confirmed by a letter 
we have received from Prof. Baird. Besides the species enume- 
rated above, he mentions that this unwearied collector has pro- 
cured eggs of Pelionetta perspicillata, Melanetta velvetina, Cygnus 
buccinator, &e. He adds, that “ Mr. Kennicott expected to 
spend the present spring in the Barren-grounds east of the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, where he hoped to do well among the 
Waders. We have hitherto found it very difficult to get these 
birds, the only ones being Actrodromas minutilla, Ereunetes pusil- 
lus, Totanus flavipes, Gallinago wilsoni, Lobipes hyperboreus, and 
the small Plovers, not forgetting the ubiquitous and provoking 
Tringoïdes macularius.” Professor Baird also tells us that ‘the 
Greenland Expedition [‘ Ibis,’ doc. cit.] did nothing of importance 
in the line of eggs, Larus glaucus, Mergulus alle, and Falco 
candicans being the principal. Neither Calidris nor Xema sabini ; 
the latter I hope to get from Lake Winnipeg, where it breeds. 
We had a fine bird thence, killed June 1859.” 


